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telcon with Hersh, 7 January 1988 

McNamara was furious at Hersh's piece in Washington Post on Cuba II 
(i.e., my story!), according to a reporter; said it was "rat-crap," 
outrageous, nonsense. 


McNamara was down on Hersh for My Lai story. When Jonathan Schell 
came back from Quang Ngai province in mid-1967, he was horrified by 
the behavior of the Americal Division, said it was Murderer's Row 
in Quang Ngai. He spent an evening on Martha's Vineyard with his 
father, Orville Schell, a head of the New York Bar, and his 
father's close friend, Jerry Weisner, told him the whole story. 
(This was before he wrote it up for the New Yorker; it came out as 
"The Other Half" in the spring of 1968, about the time My Lai was 
happening: but muted, in New Yorker style, without specific 
incidents). 

Weisner was horrified, said that Schell should tell McNamara. It 
was arranged that Schell went to the Pentagon, spent three days 
telling his story to some colonels in the basement, "off the 
record" for McNamara's eyes. It was written up and McNamara read 
it; but he did nothing about it. 

Schell's book did not mention that he had told McNamara. But when 
Hersh's My Lai article came out, Schell called up Hersh, who told 
him, "You had the whole story; you just didn't have a microcosm, an 
incident that summed it up." Schell said, "McNamara could have 
prevented this; and I'm going to tell that story." (McNamara 
actually left March 1, 1968; My Lai was March 16). 

But when he called McNamara, McNamara told him: "We had an 
agreement that our interaction would be off the record; I don't 
release you from that agreement." So Schell felt bound, did not 
tell that he had informed McNamara. 

McNamara's daughter, estranged from him, told Hersh that she had 
left Hersh's Harper's article on My Lai for her father to read, 
telling him he must read it. When she came back to the living room 
later, the article was burning in a fire in the fireplace. "But 
she knows he read it." 


"Halberstam's thesis is that the Harvard Best and Brightest led LBJ 
around by the nose on Vietnam in 1965. But the October 27 
transcript shows that they did the same to Kennedy in 1962, on 
Cuban Missile Crisis." 


John Lewis Gaddis, November 1987, Atlantic, How the Cold War Might 
End [by renaming it as a "long peace", says Gaddis!]: 

"It would be unwise, therefore, to dismiss the Reagan- 
Gorbachev discussions at Reykjavik as the aberrant consequence of 
leaving heads of goveernment alone in the same room, withonly their 
interpreters present. Certainly this attempt tocut through current 



differences by defining a vision of future harmony will merit more 
than the puzzled footnote that history books normally accord the 
summit's only modern analogue: the treatysettling Russo-German 
differences which Kaiser Wilhelm II and Czar Nicholas II personally 
negotiated an signed in a single memorable meeting on a German 
warship in the Baltic in 1905, only to have their horrified 
governments—and allies—immediately repudiate it." (89) 

What I read in the records of the Cuban Missile Crisis, 
including the October 27 transcript, is that this is what happened 
on the morning of October 27. Each leader—as of Friday night, 
October 26, was willing to settle on the other's terms, which he 
regarded as reasonable, rather than risk war. But each was argued 
out of it on Saturday by his staff; on Saturday each rejected the 
other's terms, hoping the other would come around; while during 
that day and night Castro's antiaircraft artillery firing at US 
low-level reconnaissance that day or the next morning, could at any 
moment have triggered JFK's strengthened, explicit warning and plan 
to respond to a shootdown of one more plane with a large-scale 
attack that would have killed many Russians... 

Likewise, in June and July 1965, McNamara was pushing LBJ into 
escalation (what LBJ personally thought, we scarcely know), though 
McGeorge Bundy (who released these documents, and later released 
the October 27 transcript, which shows him off much less well ) 
recognized his proposals as "reckless to the point of folly." Yet, 
when LBJ came down on McNamara's side, McG B, like Ball and 
Clifford, each of whom described McNamara's program as 
"catastrophic" (correctly: a term that does not appear in the 
Pentagon Papers) fell into loyal implementation, with silence 
toward Congress and the public about their fears. (See Milgram). 

Hersh infers from Treverton's "tepid apology for covert 
operations" that Treverton wants to be back in government. That 
would explain the observance of the Bureaucrat's Code: no 
consideration or mention of moral, legal or constitutional 
considerations (which biases the discussion by leaving out most of 
the arguments against covert operations) (which is one reason the 
Code is what it is: another being to avoid identifying oneself as 
a potential leaker: a prospect which is particularly dangerous to 
the discussants, and to the operations, precisely because the 
operations in question are immoral, illegal and unconstitutional) . 

Hersh asks whether his discussion of Wimert in Chile, based on 
interviews, is mentioned, when GT says there is no direct evidence 
of continued coup-plotting; I point out that Hersh and his 
assertions are never mentioned in the book, including any mention 
of plots to assassinate Allende. 

Why does Brzezinski say on the bookjacket: "While I strongly 
disagree with its conclusions, this book is a valuable dissectioin 
of an important issue"? What conclusion? Presumably with the only 
one: "Brzezinski disagrees that covert operations sometimes fail, 
don't stay secret, or aren't worthwhile." "And he objects to the 



idea of a critique of covert operations." 

What would Hersh like Democratic candidates to say about covert 

operations? (re our ARDIS meeting this weekend in Des Moines): 

' 

"Covert operations should be categorically rejected and banned. 
They are immoral; totally inconsistent with American values; they 
lead to major deceit between the Executive and Congress, whatever 
agreements they make for oversight; they don't work; they lead to 
catastrophic results for the people of the area (Guatemala, Iran, 
e.g., the "successes"); whatever seems justifiable can be done by 
other means, openly (help to parties and groups, subsidies." 

On the cases mentioned by Treverton as justifiable, necessary 
successes: Italian election of 1948, Portuguese elections (what 
about Chile in 1964: he admits this led to Track II in 1970?): We 
simply have no right to intervene secretly in the politics of other 
countries. If we object, as we should, to secret interventions by 
the Israelis and South Africans (and South Koreans...) in our 
politics, we can't do the same elsewhere. What can't be done 
openly and legally should not be done. 

"There should be no Covert Operations staff in CIA." 
Espionage and counterespionage? These are enormously swollen; and 
"if we abandoned the entire intelligence community...the Russians 
still wouldn't land in Santa Monica." 



